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NOONAN / A MODERN DIFFICULTY. 
Anxious MoTHER—‘ Daughter, you look 

wretched. I do wish you would go to dear Dr. 

Helen and see what she can do for you.” 1 6 
Daughter (who is a contemporary of the new 

family physician)—‘‘ Well, I want to; but C 

then, you see, I hate to give her the satisfac- Sta 

a tion of seeing me look like a perfect fright.”— on 0. 

Hunter Baltimore Rye. [ [oe oceans Spring Suits and 

A WORD. p Ss 


OLD, MELLOW AND DELICIOUS, REINVIGORATES AND RESTORES. 
The Purest Type of the Purest Whiskey. 


RIDERS’ REFRESHMENT. 


Muscular fatigue from excessive exercise is delight- 
fully refreshed by a pure tonical stimulant. 


NOMEN ase 


Wir due deference t» temperance in all things and 

moderation as a rule of life, there is this to be suid of W Ta S 
pure alco olic stimulant. when bs scrutinous care in * 
distillation and evaporation. in the maturing process 
all that is deleterious is esiminated ; it is then pure and : $ , 
invaluable. When age renders it rich in flavor, mel- O agg ag Suits, French Gow ns, 
. low and soft to the taste, and healthfully invigorating, rgandie renadine and Street Dresses. 
SSP LF SPF PLS LLP LPL LK OEE AEGAN. OD it is then such a tonical stimulant as physicians see , 


and recommend in their practice, the ab lition of 


a eens | Wraps and Jackets, 


aaa at 





ulant, which gentlemen use at their tables, which is 
found everywhere as the favorite at clubs and in 
s cial intercourse, is Hunter Baltimore Rye, the C ms 
+ American Gentleman's Whiskey. It is » favorite for oats, Blouses and Capes. 


home buffet, gentlemen as for it at all the clubs, and 


The only French wine that will not cause a headache. it is recognized as the standard of excellence every- Si lk 1 t 
we ilk Waists. 


g The Champagne of Royalty 


From the old vineyard of the 


DUKES OF ORLEANS. 





Broadovey KA 19th t. 


NEW YORK. 





This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY Co., 


89 BEEKMAN ST,, NEW YORK. 


Don't Bind BICYCLE and 


GOLF GARTER 











for men and women; retains its elasticity ; absolutely 
sustains the st oc king; is adjustable and don’t bind 
the leg. Of dealers, or by mail on receipt of price. 


demands that your bicycle have SILK \black, blue, orange, pink. scarle rt and tr), 
MC. 


{i ie the wonderful invisible brake 35c. COTTON ( only), 25 
Bi found only on the C. E. CONOVER CO., N. Y., Wholesale Agents. 


Biakesioy Novelty Co., Manufacturers, 
OX 18, BRISTOL, CONN 





) Bicycle $ PILES! PILES! PILES! 
Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment willcure Blind 
» It is well worth your while to Uleerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
Study tye Waverley;Catalogue. allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPAN.« stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
Indianapolis, Ind. pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c. and 

$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O. 


THE PRUDENTIAL '™ 1897 


Made Magnijicent Gains in Every Department of Its Business 





Adjectives cannot be found with which to exaggerate 
its many excellencies. 
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Montebello is perfectly dry, but not acid. It is naturally fruity, 
but not, like many others, charged with brandy. 








i Served at all first-class hotels, clubs, on steamships and 
dining-cars. 





! ALFRED ve MONTEBELLO & CO., 
127 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
LEON RENAULT, MAanaGer. TELEPHONE, 1579 BROAD. 
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Assets Increased to 


$23,984,569.72 


Income Increased to 


$15,580,764.65 


Yas TIAL Surplus Increased to 
STRENGTH OF < $5,240,118.36 


GIBRALTAR Insurance in Ferce 
Increased to 


$363,117,590.00 
The Prudential fs, 5 


good in Life Insurance and under the 
best conditions. 
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THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Re nt Street. A favorite hotel j N T io) & LE A iy | 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. Thirty years’ experience, the best 
materials, and the finest finish have 


TEAS ™ COFFEES |i ~— 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 

pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
i resent, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
j llustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
: 20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street. New York. P.O. Box 289. 
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OR NRE! UR am 


RAWSON’S 
Saratoga and J.§. Army Suspensory 


AND EVERY OTHER KIND KNOWN. 


A CURE FOR LAME BACK. 





Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-B 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 

out nervous distress, ex 

tine, purifies the bio: 

makes 7 . Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. Amounts, $50,000-$15. 
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Sold overystere, or iy e manufacturer, Premiums payable Yearly, Half-Y eurly, Quarterly, or Weekly. Write for particulars, 
8. . RAWS 
) Dept. G. Saratoga, N. ¥. THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
' “te SR a ee ae JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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° ago, Montreal, New 
| = ABSOLUTELY | BATTLE-SHIP 
MEI Press Cutting Burean will send SS 66 rh 
you all Pate clippings which FREE! , 
about your your riends 7 any subject on ae 
wa ten” ou wane to be “up to cate.” Every newspaper An exact representation. 
and nyu iodical of importance in the Unite States and ft py he ~ Hestecment isesten! qe un nyme e u 
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LANE, HALL & CO., Dept. L, Providence, R. |. 


TH E CHRISTY SADD LE. itrests with you whether ere Aged 
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ITS EVOLUTION : eves tho dames for tained aie IS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT SUPER- 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 

Bae ts es | stored “Tout masnovds, Fes Pg VISION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 

150.000 sold is 1897 in inheaith, nervosa aes . Buy MENT, GUARANTEEING THE AGE AND 

600,000 to be sold in 1898 end pook PF NOTOBAC trom ABSOLUTE PURITY, AS CERTIFIED BY THE 

Hence this advertisement to | will rh opts GOVERNMENT STAMP ON EACH BOTTLE. 

rlor ‘nerits and wonderful ree: bog 0 erenlly Sites: gazes MAKES ADULTERATION IMPOSSIBLE. 








gueranteed to cure, or we Sefuma me money 
Remedy Co., Chieago, lon treal, New ¥ 


ord. In 18% it was correct in 
principle, but crude in design 
and make. In 1896 it was im- 
proved BY and maowtae t- 
ure. n was much im- bf —————_— 
yx roved in shape, design and Advertise In 4 
tome, Ind 1898 perfecte: Once a Christy rider, always > 
a Christy advocate. 

Chetany Boskses free. LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
New York A.G SPALDING & BROS. Chicago 


IT IS OBTAINABLE FROM ALL RELIABLE DEAL 

ERS WHEREVER THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. 

IF NOT AT YOUR DEALER'S, WRITE TO US. 
R. F. BALKE & Co., 

DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND. Louisville,Kentucky,U.S.A 
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UNCLE SAM—‘*SPANISH ‘JUSTICE AND HONOR’ BE DARNED!”’ 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS : 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year. or 52 numbers - ‘ : $4.00 
One copy, six months. or 26 numbers : - 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks . ° . 1.00 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Les.ie’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa- 
tive newspaper men in every part of the United States and of the 
world, those who would be willing to furnish special information re- 
garding matters of special interest in their respective localities when- 
ever it might be required. The editor will be glad to receive com- 
munications on this subject from responsible persons. 





Cuba Will Be Free. 


E have come to the parting of the ways with 

Spain. The declaration of the President and 

of both Houses of Congress, in favor of the 
independence of Cuba, was made not a moment too soon. 

With the dignity, firmness, and conservatism that have 
always marked our intercourse with foreign nations, the 
President has directed the course of negotiations with 
Spain always with one end im view, and the realization 
of that end has been approaching nearer, day by day. 

After all its policy of brutality and bluster, Spain finally 
sought refuge in a request fordelay. This has been an old 
trick of the Spanish government in dealing with the United 
States, but it has been played too often. 

There will be no more temporizing. The American 
people make but one demand, and that is the independ- 
ence of Cuba. They ask nothing more and will accept 
nothing less. 3 

The patience of the American people has been taxed to 
the last extremity. The story of suffering Cuba has deep- 
ly touched our hearts and fixed our purpose. Cuba must 
be free, forever and absolutely frec, from Spanish misrule. 
And Cuba will be free! That is its destiny; that is the 
purpose of our people; that is the determination of the 
administration. 

We have it on the highest authority that President Mc- 
Kinley has labored, with fixed and immovable purpose, to 
secure the independence of Cuba. He is proceeding in 
accordance with the recognized laws of nations and that 
higher law of humanity which the American people never 
fail to recognize. Step by step, surely and steadfastly, he 
seeks to accomplish the same end that the people seck. 
Knowing this and believing it, it now becomes the duty of 
every good citizen to be patient, even amid the most exas 
perating circumstances, and await the outcome. 

The strain will continue but a little longer. The end is 
not far off. Let the President be firm, resolute, and de- 
termined, and all will be well. 

The day of Cuba's emancipation is not distant ! 


** Leslie’s Weekly ”’ 
Furnishes the Proofs. 


E significant points in the official report on the 

Maine disaster are made perfectly clear by the 

graphic illustrations furnished by us in this issue, 

of all the most striking passages of this memorable 
document. 

At this time, when Spain is endeavoring to discredit the 
dispassionate verdict of our American board of inquiry by 
a hastily concocted report of its own, every paragraph of 
which asserts with almost hysterical insistence that the dis- 
aster was due to un internal explosion, it is well to review 
very briefly some of the more obvious evidence upon which 
four of our most experienced naval officers based their 
damning verdict. 

All the mass of evidence submitted by the officers of the 
ship and by the divers who examined the sunken wreck 
praetically established but three significant facts: First of 
all, that certain bottom plates riveted to the frame of the 
ship near the keel were bent inward and upward by the 
force of the explosion. Secondly, that the greater part of 
the bow which was rent asunder from the rest of the ship 
was overturned and forced upward so as to make its lowest 
end project from the water at a distance of some thirty 
feet from its original position. Thirdly, that a number of 
the powder-cases stored in the ship’s magazines were re- 
covered almost unharmed and with powder still in them, 
proving conclusively that they were scattered by an explo- 
sion outside the powder-magazine. 

Judging the case upon the merits of this evidence, the 
court of inquiry found that the Maine must have been de- 
stroyed by asubmarine mine. Granted that no other ver- 
dict could have been rendered on such evidence, the only 
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question remaining to be settled is, Whai was the true nature 
of the evidence ? 

There was but one way of establishing this evidence in 
a manner which would permit no question of its truth and 
accuracy. 

Photographs do not lie. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY, accordingly, lost no time in dis- 
patching a staff of photographers to Havana, to make the 
most incontrovertible record of every scintilla of evidence 
that was brought to light, and at the same time we author- 
ized the chief of our photographic staff, Mr. J. C. Hem- 
ment, to place the results of his services at the disposal 
of the government. 

So it came about that the views of particularly damag- 
ing pieces of evidence, reproduced in this issue, were em- 
bodied both in the testimony and in the report on the Maine 
disaster ; while one view, showing the inward bend of the 
torn bottom plates on a piece of the wreckage then pro- 
jecting from the water, was taken at the request of the 
judge advocate, Lieutenant Commander Marix, to be sub- 
mitted by him to the court, which afterward made it the 
basis of the most significant of its findings. 

Thus we are enabled to produce pictorial proof posi- 
tive of all the main contentions of the American side of 
the argument, as against the unsupported assertions set 
up inthe report of a so-called ‘‘court”’ of Spaniards in 
Cuba—a court which did not hear the testimony of one of 
the Mainc’s officers or men, and which, for obvious rea- 
sons, refrained from burdening so hastily prepared a docu- 
ment with photographic corroboration. 

As one of the old sea-dogs who sat in our court of in- 
quiry at Havana remarked, when he first saw these photo- 
graphic reproductions: ‘‘ We based our decision on existing 
evidence, and here are the photographs of what we saw. 
The Spaniards seem to have based their decision on the 
alleged absence of dead fish in their harbor, but, after all, 
we have nothing but their word for it.” 


A Very Patient Person. 


In all the history of mankind there never was a national 
character so wonderfully patient as Uncle Sam. He is por- 
trayed as a high-strung, nervous, excitable, sensational person, 
apt to stumble into dangerous troubles unduly, and almost sure 
to behave himself awkwardly after he gets in. He is charged 
with having upset the traditions and precedents of centuries by 
speaking the truth even in diplomacy. and he is supposed to be 
the sort of a blunderer who eats with a knife and carries a 
chip on his shoulder. When foreign caricature forsakes this 
view of the amiable old gentleman it pictures him as a pork- 
packer or a mercenary pursuer of the sordid dolar. 

This is not material, except that it calls attention to the real 
man. In his short career of a little more than a century he has 
made a great deal of history, and it has been the cleanest history 
that literature can show. Never has there been a time when he 
was not slow in entering upon a quarrel. Even the Colonies, 
from whose diuntlessness be was born, bore injustice for many 
weary years before resorting to force, and the good Englishmen 
of that century wondered why the Revolution was not begun 
earlier than it was. 

For fully a dozen years Uncle Sam saw his ships searched, 
his seamen impressed, his rights violated, and his name spurned, 
and he bore it heroically until he was simply obliged to admin- 
ister to the offending nation a second castigation. He finally, 
with much regret, declared war and won the fight. He allowed 
the pirates of the Mediterranean plenty of time and full oppor- 
tunity to make amends, and then reluctantly taught them the 
lesson they needed. 

In the war with Mexico he stood off in the hope of not being 
«bliged to take heroic measures, and when the time came he 
succeeded as usual. In the Civil War he never abandoned the 
efforts for peace until destiny shoved him upon the battle-field, 
and when it was all over he was the forgiving and helping 
father and not the oppressing conqueror. Recently, in the Ven- 
ezuelan casc, he stood the conventional lies of diplomacy and in- 
ternational politics long before he spoke sharply to the guilty 
and brought them to their senses. 

A man of peace who has never sought hostilities of any kind, 
he has uniformly counted a hundred—or more—before saying 
an angry word, and he grows more conservative with age. We 
are daily seeing his immense patience used, and through it all 
he looms superbly as the kirdest, most just, and most powerful 
force of humanity and civilization. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to read the pleasant things that other nations are saying about 
him. They do not yet fully grasp his unparalleled magnanim- 
ity, but they do begin to appreciate the great fact that behind 
all his patience lies an unconquerable spirit, and behind all his 
purposes rests the grim determination to do what is right in the 
kindest and most merciful way. 

He comes into the court of the world with clean hands, and 
the most he has ever asked is a fair judge and an honest jury. 
In the events of the present year all the patience of the past, all 
the humanity of the present, and ull the well-considered inter- 
ests of the future seem perfectly united in the ripe and cautious 
wisdom of the policy that is sure before it is aggressive. 

But there is a time when patience ceases to be a virtue. 


President Depew’s Promotion. 


AFTER the 20th of April the most exalted and responsible 
position in the railroad service of the world will be occupied by 
the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, who on that day will retire 
from the presidency of the New York Central and become 
chairman of the boards of directors of the four great railroads 
comprising the Vanderbilt system, namely: the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad, the Lake Shore, the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis, and the Michigan Central. At 
present Cornelius Vanderbilt is the executive head of the New 
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York Central and the Michigan Central, and William K. Van- 
derbilt of the Lake Shore, and New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 
Both of these important positions, which have heretofore been 
occupied by the heads of the Vanderbilt family, will be united 
in one, and their great responsibility will be placed in the com- 
petent hands of Mr. Depew. Both of the Vanderbilts will re- 
main in the directorates of the respective companies, and their 
identification with their great properties will be as large and as 
close as they have been heretofore. 

Mr. Depew’s advancement, which is, perbaps, the greatest 
tribute that has ever been paid to his splendid ability, opens the 
way for the choice of 8S. R. Callaway, now president of the Lake 
Shore, to the presidency of the New York Central. The change 
in Mr. Depew’s relations does not involve any change of resi- 
dence. Itsimply puts upon his broad shoulders heavier burdens 
and greater responsibilities. The Vanderbilt system, which, 
under the masterful guidance of William K. Vanderbilt,$has of 
late been extended far beyond any possible conception of the old 
commodore, has become one of the most gigantic railroad en- 
terprises in the world. The changes in its executive management 
which we have indicated have been necessitated by the consol- 
idation of the Vanderbilt interests, and cannot fail to be con- 
ducive to their continued prosperity, development, and growth. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE public feels assured that there is at least one strong, 
vigorous, earnest, pugnacious American soldier in the Cabinet, 
and that is the Secretary of War, Generai Russcil A. Alger. 
It is said that he has been a little restive at times, and has occa- 
sionally manifested a little more of the spirit of the people than 
some of his associates when the Cuban question has been up for 
discussion, but no one has ever accused General Alger of being 
unduly rash or impetuous. As a brave soldier, trained in the 
hot campaigns of the Civil War, he knows what war means. It 
was a fortunate circumstance that he was in the Cabinct at the 
time when preparations for a contest had to be made. If our 
army is prepared for a conflict with Spain it will largely be 
because of General Alger’s prompt and efficient action. The 
President was specially fortunate in his choice of his War 
Secretary. ee wk: 

Those who have feared that war between the United States 
and Spain would result in a foreign coalition against our gov- 
ernment were reassured after they had read the recent re 
marks of M. Hanotaux, in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
in which, while expressing sympathy with Spain, he also ex- 
pressed the sympathy of France with the United States, and 
said there would be no interference in case of a difficulty between 
the two nations. The London papers take a similar view of the 
situation, and it is generally understood abroad that if Spain 
undertakes to fight the United States it must fight on its own 
account. Many foreign newspapers wonder at the patience of 
our government, and the London Chronicle does not hesitate to 
say that ‘‘ President McKinley must take such steps as to chal- 
lenge in the most direct way Spain’s right to murder her re- 
volted colonists any longer.” The policy of procrastination 
should find no encouragement on our side. It is and has been 
the policy of Spain in all it dealings with Cuba, and it is time 
that the policy should end. 


If the report of the board of inquiry is accepted as final, then 
the destruction of the Maine was an act of war. The Maine 
was in a Spanish harbor, on a peaceful errand. Its location 
was fixed by the Spanish authorities, and if a mine was planted 
in the harbor it could only have been planted by Spaniards. To 
think otherwise is to discredit the official report. The verdict 
will be challenged by the Spanish government. Spain will in- 
sist upon the raising of the wreck and upon an expert examina- 
tion. If such an examination is made, and if the weight of 
evidence controverts the verdict, our position will be humiliat- 
ing. We take it, therefore, that our government is entirely 
satisfied with the examination, and that it accepts the verdict 
of the court of inquiry as final and without appeal. This ver- 
dict makes Spain responsible for the loss of the Maine, the sac- 
rifice of the lives of 266 heroes, and for ail the consequences in- 
volved. The indictment must be answered. Any other nation 
than this would have demanded an immediate answer. We 
can wait. On the answer made by Spain the issues of the 
future must depend. No policy of evasion such as Spain has 
pursued in all her dealings with us will enable her to escape. 
She is at the bar of judgment with bloody fingers, and must 
plead guilty. No other plea can be accepted. And the punish- 
ment must fit the crime. 


Just one publication in the country appears to advocate the 
interests of the street-car advertising companies in opposition 
to the interests of the newspapers. LESLIE’s WEEKLY has called 
attention to the fact that street-car franchises were never in- 
tended to cover the making of money by selling space for ad- 
vertising in street- cars. It is a serious question whether 
legally the charters of street-curs and elevated railroads permit 
the use of the conveyances for advertising purposes. It is cer- 
tain that every newspaper, magazine, and other publication suf- 
fers more or less from the diversion of advertising to bill-boards 
and street-cars. The Newspaper Maker, which defends street- 
car advertising on the ground that it is on the same level as 
bill-board advertising, should remember that the cases are not 
analogous. A street-car or elevated railroad franchise is granted 
by the public for the public benefit, and for public purposes 
only. The bill-board is a private matter, requiring no fran- 
chise. When newspapers stop to consider that large advertisers 
each year set aside a certain amount of money to be spent in 
advertising, and fix the manner in which it shall be spent—so 
much for street-cars, and so much for dailies, weeklies, and 
magazines—it will be obvious that every dollar of the fund di- 
verted to street-cars and elevated-railroad structures is so much 
diverted from the legitimate channels of the newspapers and 
the magazines. We are surprised to find The Newspaper Maker 
in opposition to the press in this important matter. Its name is 
a misnomer ; it should be The Newspaper Unmaker, 
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THE foundation of a regular kennel club where cats may 
be bred systematically, where an authoritative register will be 
kept of-feline stock and 
pedigrees, and a definite 
classification be made of 
the various breeds, is the 
project which has just 
been successfully started 
by Mrs. Leland Norton, 
of Chicago. Associated 
with her in this enter- 
prise are many well- 





Western metropolis, who 
are determined to emu- 
late the example set by 
their sisters in England, 
and to raise cat-breeding 
to a level as high as that 
of dog or horse breed- 
ing. The Drexel Kennel 
is the title chosen by this 
association, and in due 
time, says Mrs. Norton, ‘‘we intend to hold, at regular inter- 
vals, an exhibition of cats.”” Mrs. Norton has long been known 
as the owner of some of the most beautiful Angora and Persian 
cats in America. To her fostering care the late Miss Frances 
Ek. Willard confided the famous Angora, ‘‘ Toots,” which is at 
present an inmate of the Drexel Kennel. Membership in the 
Chicago cat club is not restricted to residents of that city. Any 
owner of an Angora is eligible, and both men and women are 
welcome. 

In this age of widespread skepticism a profession of sincere 
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religious convictions by a man of eminence is refreshing. A 
notable instance was presented when Captain A. F. Mahan, the 
world’s foremost writer and authority on naval subjects, deliv- 
ered an address at a recent Lenten service in the Episcopal 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in Brooklyn. Captain Mahan 
made no claim to being an expert in theology, but he declared 
that for thirty years he had been an earnest believer in Chris- 
tianity, and had trusted in a personal God. He had found his 
faith a source of happiness, and it had comforted and supported 
him in times of trouble and trial. The appearance of a man 
of the captain’s great ability and world-wide reputation, in a 
Christian pulpit is a spectacle which should appeal strongly to 
all thoughtful minds. It signifies that, despite all the prevalent 
doubt and unbelief, man has a religious nature and religious 
needs which must and will assert themselves, and that religion 
is still, and must continue to be, a mighty power in the world. 
= Lovers of music will be glad to hear that Margaret Reid 
is planning to come to the United States in 1898. She is 
now making a 
grand-opera tour in 
France with Mau- 
rel, and between 
this and her en 
gagement at Covent 
Garden for the Lon- 
don season she 
hopes to revisit her 
mother country 
Recently I had the 
pleasure of a chat 
with her in her 
Paris home. Next 
to her piano, the 
most important 
member of the 
household in evi- 
dence is her dog 
Mephisto, who, like 
his mistress, has 
won his honors be- 
fore the world, in- 
cluding the first 
prize at this year’s 
dog show. Whoever rings at her door hears from Mephisto a 
single proud bark, full of dignity as coming from one whose 
father resides in the London Zoo. Here Margaret Reid leads a 
life of absolute devotion to ber art. But written all over thi 
gentle little prima-donna is an iron determination which marks 
her as the indomitable worker. It is three years since her last 
visit to the United States. Then she sailed into New York har- 
bor entirely unknown ; now she arrives with the applause of 
European audiences still ringing in her ears. She was born in 
the blue grass region of Kentucky, the daughter of Judge 
James A. Kackley. Her girlhood was passed in Indianapolis, 
where she made her début at the age of six. She decided, while 
still in her high-school cours, to become a prima-donna. Her 
first move was to study in Boston. In this, as in all later efforts, 
she was seconded by her sympathetic brother ‘*‘ Tom,” who de- 
lighted to secure for bis sister the finest opportunities. Then, 
while still in her ’teens, she went alone to Paris, putting herself 
at once under the tutelage of Madame Leonard, one of the 
famous family of the Garcias, who has had sole charge of the 
training of her voice. She was sailing homeward in 1892 on 
La Champagne, when Vianesi, the director of the Paris Opera 
House, overheard her singing in her state-room. He became 
greatly interested, and this resulted in her having an oppor- 
tunity of appearing as Opheliu at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in the same year. It will be remembered how she assumed the 
part on three days’ notice, and, a young girl of twenty-two, 
stepped before the foot-lights for the first time of her life abso- 
lutely unknown and unheralded, singing a leading réle with 
Lassalle and Edouard de Reszké in the cast. Her triumph was 
immediate. This was followed by a season of light opera with 
the Bostonians, and I like to recall how, on appearing in her 
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home city of Indianapolis, she dragged ber bashful brother 
‘*Tom ” before the foot-lights to share her honors Then she re- 
turned to Paris, where she has been steadily working her way 
to the front rank in grand opera, making her début in London 
at Covent Garden on May 14th, 1896, and in France in the fol- 
lowing December, singing in ‘‘ Faust” at Cannes. Her winter 
months now are given to representations in France and Bel- 
gium, and every spring she appears in London at Covent Gar- 
den. 

= When, on March 21st, it was announced that the United 
States government had secured, through its representative in 
England, two of the cruis- 
ers which were being built 
there for Brazil, two 
bright young men in Al- 
bany conceived the idea 
of having the name of 
their city bestowed upon 
one of them. One of these 
young men is Joseph A. 
Farrell, the son of John 
H. Farrell, the progress- 
ive proprietor of the Al- 
bany Times-Union, and 
he inherits, evidently, 
that same grit and enter- 
prise which have placed 
his father among the fore- 
most newspaper men of 
this State. Joseph was 
born in 1876, and com- 
pleted his studies at Ford- 
ham Untversity in 1896. 
A prize-winner at school, he is proving a prize-winner in the 
race of life. Great executive ability has characterized his man- 
agement of the Times-Union, popularity has been his in every 
public movement, while scholarly ability marks all the produc- 
tions of his pen. The 
other young man who 
joined in the movement to 
honor Albany is associ- 
ated with Mr. Farrell on 
the editorial staff of the 
Times-Union. His name 
is Martin H. Glynn. He 
was born in 1872 at Kin- 
derhook, and was grad 
uated from Fordham at 
the head of the class of 
1894, carrying off all the 
honors. As a_ political 
writer and eloquent speak- 
er, be has few equals of 
his age. With the oppor 
tunity to carry to fruition 
their idea, the two 
planned to secure the 
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after the capital of the i 
Empire State, but opposition. required that the work be well 
and quickly done, for many cities craved the honor. They dis- 
patched telegrams to-a’score of those in authority at Washing- 
ton. and secured petitions, sounded Albany's clainis to all prom- 
inent officials, and at last the telegram came announcing their 
success. The act of these two newspaper men, neither over 
twenty-six years of age, may well be regarded as a splendid feat 
by older ones in their profession. 

=Captain William T. Sampson, who succeeds Admiral Sicard 
in the command of the North Atlantic squadron, taking the rank 
of commodore, becomes 
suddenly the most promi- 
, nent man of the hour in 
the United States Navy. 
Unlike Commodore 
Schley, who is just four 
months his senior, he does 
not come of distinguished 
naval lineage ; and his ca- 
reer, while brilliant and 
interesting, has run in 
comparatively quiet 
grooves. He was born in 
1840, in Palmyra, New 
York, on what is now 
called the Mormon Hill 
farm —the property on 
which Joseph Smith made 
the excavation which he 
claimed resulted in the 
discovery of the golden 
plates of the Book of Mormon. Young Sampson went to An- 
napolis in 1857, was graduated just before the opening of the 
Civil War, served with distinction throughout that struggle, 
and came out with the rank of lieutenant. He was the execu- 
tive officer on the ironclad Patapsco, of the blockading fleet 
before Charleston, when that vessel was blown up in January, 
1865. In 1866, while on the Colorado, Lieutenant Sampson re- 
ceived his commission as lieutenant-commander. [rom 1868 to 
1871 he was at the Naval Academy, and in 1872 and the follow- 
ing year was in Europe and elsewhere, on the Congress. His 
first command was the Alert, to which he was assigned just 
after he attained the grade’ of commander in 1874. From 1876 
to 1878 he was again at the Naval Academy. Ten years later 
he became superintendent of the academy and served for four 
years. Since the formation of the new navy Captain Sampson 
has commanded two of the modern war-vessels—the cruiser San 
Francisco and the battle-ship Jowa. He was the first skipper 
of the Jowa, the most formidable vessel in the service, and 
which now falls to Captain Robley D. (‘‘ Fighting Bob”) Evans. 
Ordnance matters and torpedo work have been for many years 
past Captain Sampson’s special study. From 1893 to 1897 he 
was chief of the Bureau of Naval Ordnance. Since the Maine 
disaster he has been doubly honored—first, in his selection as 
president of the board of inquiry, and now in his appointment 
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as commander-in-chief of the North Atlantic naval station. In 
person the new commander is rather slight and studious-look- 
ing, and in his hours of recreation on shore is devoted to the 
pacific game of tennis. He has been twice married, and has 
two sons and four daughters. 

=An American who has been on terms of intimacy for 
years with Mr. T. Estrada Palma, the head of the Cuban Junta 
in New York City, 
tells us that few 
will ever know 
the sacrifices which 
this man has made 
for his beloved 
Pearl of the An- 
tilles. Mr. Palma 
lost a large fortune 
by confiscation, and 
spent seven years in 
a Spanish prison 
for participation in 
a former uprising 
in Cuba. He might 
have saved himself 
much if he had 
taken an oath, as 
others did, not to 
conspire or take up arms against Spain again, but he would not 
do it. Heis aman of unusual intellectual attainments, speaks 
five languages fluently, and has rare executive abilities, as 
shown in his administration as postmaster-general in Honduras, 
under President Bogran. After his release from a Spanish 
prison Mr. Palma came to this country and opened a school for 
boys in Central Valley, Orange County, where he was meeting 
with marked success until he entered upon his present duties in 
New York. His family home is still at Central Valley, and 
there Mr. Palma spends the little time he has to spare from his 
arduous work. He has resolutely refused to receivé a penny 
for his services. His business acumen and linguistic attain- 
ments, together with special opportunities he has had, would 
have enabled him to restore his fortune by this time, had he so 
desired, but he has given up all for the cause of Cuban liberty, 
and is to-day so poor that he is barely able to give his family a 
comfortable living. He is most modest, unassuming, and un- 
selfish, a genuine patriot, and a hero of the most heroic type. 

=The United States Commissioner of Education, William T. 
Harris, is quoted as saying that he proposes to continue in his 
present office as long as he is wanted. It is not because he is an 
office-holder at all hazards, but because he is in love with the 
work. He has been offered two university presidencies at larger 
salaries ; several school superintendencies in the largest cities 
await him if he will take them. No other position or salary 
attracts him at present. He isa philosopher, the founder of the 
Philosophical Society of St. Louis in 1866, and in 1867 of the Jour- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy, the first magazine of its kind in 
thiscountry. He was one of the chief instructors at the ‘‘Concord 
School of Philosophy,” as long as it was held. He is the leading 
figure in the educational world of to-day. The Rev. A. E. Win- 
ship, of Boston, editor of The Journal of Education, says that 
he is ‘‘ worthy a place beside the educational leaders of all time.” 

= Miss Clara Barton, president of the American Red Cross 
Society since its organization in 1881, returned last week to her 
home in Washing- 
ton, after a brief and 
unsatisfactory so- 
journ in Havana. 
Although she says 
she may go back to 
Cuba when matters 
have quieted dowa a 
bit, the Red Cross 
organization, which 
she controls, has 
practically aban- 
doned that field of 
labor. This unfort- 
unate withdrawal is 
the outcome of a dis- 
pute of authority be- 
tween Miss Barton 
and Dr. Louis 
Klopsch, one of the most active members of the Cuban central 
relief committee appointed by our State Department at the di- 
rection of President McKinley. Dr. Klopsch, upon his arrival 
in Havana four weeks ago, turned over to the Red Cross officers 
a check of $10,000 collected by his committee for relief work. 
This check Miss Barton refused to use, and finally returned, 
regarding it as a ‘ burden” which would subject her to undue 
interference in the distribution of the American people’s charity 
to the destitute reconcentrados. Meanwhile, owing to the in- 
competence and defective organization of some of Miss Barton’s 
assistants, provisions were decaying in the warehouses, while the 
starving Cubans continued to starve and die. Such was the 
condition of things up to about the middle of March. Thena 
marked improvement set in, and last week Consul-General Fitz- 
hugh Lee was reported unofficially as saying : ‘‘ Recently Louis 
Klopsch, member of the central Cuban relief committee of New 
York, has been in Havana, and has given much of his time and 
attention to the business of relief. This interest is natural, 
owing to the close connection he has had with the collection 
of funds applied to the purchase of relief supplies. His labors 
here are now bearing abundant fruit.” The name of Clara 
Barton is known and respected the world over, and of course 
she is not held personally responsible for the failure of the Red 
Cross work in Cuba. She is now about seventy years old. The 
greater part of her life, since our Civil War, has been spent in 
positions of trust and responsibility in the administration of 
public aid in times of war or calamity. At the time when 
General Weyler inaugurated his relentless military measure of 
concentration in Cuba, Miss Barton went abroad, and visited 
Constantinople to inquire into the condition of the Armenian 
Christians who were in revolt against Turkish rule. She did 
not at that time favor even humane recognition of the Cuban 
insurgents ; and probably even now is in no very optimistic 
frame of mind regarding intervention for their relief, 
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A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 


No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 
than those of the commercial traveler. The ‘‘ drummer,” 
as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
experiences. LEsLIE’s WEEKLY would like to print some 
of the most interesting personal reminiscences of the 
American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best story, sketch, experience, 
or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story from 
five hundred to one thousand words long. The stories 
submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEELY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are inclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the 1st of June next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by the literary editor of this paper. 
Communications should simply be addressed to the Editor, 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A Shock. 


Wicnaira, Kansas, March 1st, 1898.—In 1866, when south- 
west Missouri and eastern Kansas were in a state of almost 
primitive wildness, I made my first business trip for Scott, Cut- 
ler & Co., of Kansas City, driving a pair of horses to a light 
buggy, through Springfield, Rolla, Carthage, and over into 
Kansas by way of Fort Scott. (Carthage at that time was but 
a charred waste, marked by standing chimneys—monuments of 
the Civil War. The traditionary squatter, who, as a type, is 
fast disappearing before civilization, dwelt then in his log- 
cabin, isolated from his neighbor, an irresponsible, independent 
sovereign. 

I was driving one lovely day in May from Baxter Springs 
to Carthage, through a wonderfully wild and lovely bit of 
wood. The air was heavy with the fragrance of the wild plum 
and the crab-apple, and innumerable birds were rendering a 
chorus as only the song-birds of the Southwest can. I was 
young, and the enchantment of the balmy spring air, the fra- 
grant odors, and the romantic wildness of the landscape filled 
me with an exhilaration as from a draught of champagne. 
From time to time I had heard the ringing sound of an axe, 
now seeming near, and now, as the road described a wider 
curve, farther in the distance. No weak hand, I thought, could 
wield those powerful strokes. I pictured the woodman a stal- 
wart, broad-chested fellow, with the head of a Titan, whose 
every stroke drove the heavy blade into the scented white heart 
of some giant of the forest. 

I was so sure of the picture I had mentally drawn that I de- 
termined to verify it. At my loud halloo the sound of the chop- 
ping ceased, and in a few minutes there emerged from the paw- 
paw bushes just over the rail-fence at my left—astrapping girl ! 
A goddess, a Missouri Hebe, clad in a faded blue-cotton dress 
that scarcely reached her ankles, but which made an artistic 
setting for a lovely oval face framed in a tangle of sunburnt 
yellow hair. She laid one hand, strong and sinewy, yet beauti- 
fully shaped, on the top rail and turned a pair of Madonna-like 
eyes upon me. But I wasstricken dumb. After we had stared 
at each other in silence for an instant she opened her lovely lips 
and said : 

‘* Say, stranger, was that you a-hollerin’? How fur is it to 
Carthage? Well, I’ll tell ye if ye’ll give me a chaw of manafac 
terbaccer, fer Gawd’s sake ; I hain’t had a chaw o’ nothin’ but 
‘long green’ fer two month.” 

I mutely drew a plug of ‘‘Grapevine” from my pocket and 
handed it to her. Sbe sunk her white teeth into it as if it had 
been a piece of bread. 

** Lordy ! but that tastes good. What! gimme the whole 
piece? Thanky. You air genuine quality, an’ no mistake. I'll 
hide this from pap, er he’ll hog the whole chunk, an’ terbaccer 
is a heap o’ company when a body air choppin’ by theirselves. 
It’s jest eight miles to Carthage.” 

And I drove on, my youthful dream of romance shattered 

Spbsetnoyel, H, G, T, 
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A Western Reminiscence. 


PoRTLAND, Maine, March 18th.—A drizzling rain rather 
interfered with the comforts of our trip, still we had an early 
start out of Harper, and, barring accident, expected to arrive 
at Medicine Lodge soon after noon. Thirty-five miles over the 
worst road in Kansas, and a sand-creek to every mile. Ten 
miles out from Harper was a little frontier store run by an old 
soldier, Shannon by name, and here we stopped long enough to 
make our usual monthly sale, spin a few yarns, and tell the 
latest news from the “ River.” Fifteen years ago, traveling 
men were not very plentiful over this particular frontier. The 
five-hundred-mile wagon trip was made eleven times a year, and 
the trip certainly did not embrace many comforts. Medicine 
Lodge was considerable of a town, and although this was in the 
early ’eighties, it had an able newspaper, was the county-seat 
of Barbour County, and had a population of about 2,000. It 
was a typical frontier town. 

After bidding good-bye to our friend Shannon, my com- 
panion and I settled down for a twenty-five-mile ride to the 
‘* Lodge.” Every little while we were delayed by a long haul 
through the deep sand that marks the numerous sand-creeks of 
this section. Coming down the trail was a solitary horseman, 
his horse going a pretty warm gait, and as he drew near we 
noticed the man was dressed in the usual cow-boy fashion and 
riding as if on urgent business. He halted in answer to our 
hail and informed us that the Medicine Valley Bank had been 
attacked by a party of outlaws, who, after mortally wounding 
two officials, had escaped and were on their way to the Terri- 
tory, pursued by a posse. We whipped up our horses and soon 
crossed the little bridge over Elm Creek, catching here and 
there, as we drove through the timber, a glimpse of Medicine 
Lodge, prettily situated on elevated ground, with the Medicine 
River just beyond. As we entered the town all was quiet, the 
stores all closed, and were it not for the appearauce of so many 
armed men conversing quietly in little groups about the street, 
one would think it was the Sabbath. 

We learned that President Payne and Cashier Gebhard had 
been shot down in cold blood ; the murderers had escaped with- 
out capturing any booty, but were finally cornered in a cafon 
by a posse of brave fellows under the leadership of Lee Bradley, 
and forced to surrender. The leader of the gang proved to be 
Henry Brown, the marshal of the neighboring town of Cald- 
well, and said to have been a member of the famous “ Billy the 
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Kid” outfit, of New Mexico, until that gang was broken up by 
the death of their leader at the hands of Sheriff Pat Garrett. 
Caldwell needed a tough man to control its bad element, and 
Brown proved to be satisfactory. The rest of the gang was 
made up of Wheeler, the deputy marshal of Caldwell, and two 
cattle-thieves, Westley and Smith. During the afternoon an en- 
terprising photographer took a picture of the four men, which I 
send to you, the illustration showing Westley on the left shackled 
to Brown, and Smith handcuffed to Wheeler, the large man on 
the right. 

Nothing of importance happened during the afternoon, but 
there seemed to be an understanding as to the night’s pro- 
gramme, and at prompt nine o’clock, a crowd gathered along- 
side the bank building. The leader, with a handkerchief tied 
across his face, addressed the crowd and gave the signal to ad- 
yance. A small man with a sharp voice acted as a lieutenant, 
and his shrill ery of ‘‘ Git to the joint !” urged the men forward 
to avenge the murder of their beloved townsmen. As they 


reached the calaboose, so called, it being a poor apology for a 
jail, a demand was made from the sheriff for the keys, and then 
a deafening discharge from hundreds of Winchesters and ‘ six- 
shooters” rent the air. 
brought a coal-oil lamp. 


Some one called for a light, and a man 
** Don’t take that! Geta lantern |” 
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As the door opened a demand was made for the prisoners to 
come out. Not complying with the request, a few of the men 
entered, when suddenly Brown darted out of the door, trying to 
grab a gun from the bystanders as he ran. 

He was promptly shot down within twenty-five feet from 
the door. Wheeler immediately followed, and as he sprang 
from the door a gun, discharged close to his body, set fire to his 
vest, and as he ran down the road towards Elm Creek the blaze 
furnished a good target. A young fellow on a gray horse, and 
swinging a lariat, raced down the road after him. Meanwhile 
Westley and Smith were pounced upon as they emerged from 
the door. Wheeler was captured about 100 yards down the 
road, wounded in several places, and, although he promised to 
implicate other parties if held over until morning, the verdict 
was that he should die, and in company with his two compan- 
ions was taken to Elm Creek and there hung to the same limb. 

The usual verdict by the jury, that the men met their death 
at the hands of parties unknown, was handed in, and word was 
sent over to Caldwell to come and bury their dead. We waited 
a day or two at the ‘* Lodge,” and after securing a number of 
good orders, pulled out for Lake City. W.N. T. 


The Beginning of a Feud. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, March 22d, 1898.—I have been 
traveling in the mountains, or ‘‘ back country,” as it is called, 
for a good many years. There are as good people in the back 
country as ever lived on the face of the earth, but many are 
bitter to the extreme to those they think their enemies. A few 
years ago I saw the beginning of one of those feuds that, getting 
started between two factions of these people, run on through 
generation after generation. 

I was driving up the mountain one evening on one of my 
trips when I saw running down the mountain-road towards me 
a little red-headed, freckled-faced boy, I should say about ten 
or twelve years old. When he came near I saw he was crying 
as if his heart would break. I stopped my team and, calling to 
him, asked him what in the world was the matter. He told me, 
in language chiefly composed of the most awful oaths and 
curses, that some one had killed his ‘‘ daddy ” right up there in 
the road. I drove on and, sure enough, found his father lying 
in the road, cold in death. It seemed the parties.concerned had 


been to a ‘‘blockade still house” that day, and had become 
crazed with mean ‘‘ corn licker,” ending with a quarrel and 
murder. 


The boy said to me: ‘ Oh, I'll kill the man that killed my 
daddy! I'll kill him if it takes me all my life.” And he is al- 
most sure to do it; then some one else will avenge his death, 
and soit will go on from year to year and from generation to 
generation. Ww. C. 


A **Drummer’s’”’ Fishe-story. 


TOLEDO, March 23d, 1898.—Evidences are abundant showing 
that the most enthusiastic and successful fishermen are travel- 
ing men. They have the necessary pluck, endurance, patience, 
and skill. 

A few miles from the city limits of Toledo, Obio, is one of 
the most romantic and noted 
fishing streams emptying into 
Lake Erie—Ottawa River. Its 
mouth is surrounded with thou- 
sands of acres of marsh-lands, 
mostly covered with wild rice 
and Egyptian-lotus beds. The 
water, two to four feet in depth, 
is generally clear. This marsh, 
while the natural feeding- 
ground for wild game, is the 
home of the grass- pike, the 
most voracious fish of fresh 
water. In addition to the wild 
fowl and fish, water -snake 
abound in great numbers. The 
first bridge crossing this stream, 
from the lake, is familiarly 
known to all hunters and fish- 
ermen as Kramer’s Bridge. It 
is an iron structure with ven- 
erable stone abutments. 

In the fall the snakes from 
the marsh make their annual 
journey, seeking tae stone abut- 
ments, where they find warm 
winter quarters. Early in the 
spring, and before taking their 
final leave to seek the seclu- 
sion of the marsh, they protrude 
their heads and bodies some 
length out from the crevices of 
the rocks, to receive the warmth of thesun. As many as forty 
snakes have been seen at one time with their quivering tongues 
and glistening eyes sparkling in the noon-day’s sun. 

I was fishing below this bridge, an afternoon last spring, 
anchored in a boat along the edge of the channel—fishing, with 
the choicest golden shiners, for pike ; but my efforts to get a 
strike seemed fruitless. While watching the snakes along the 
rocks I saw a pike leap out of the water and fasten his jaws to 
the head of asnake. The pike knew his business, for he held on 
with the grip of death until I saw him tear the snake in two by 
his continual flopping. This satisfied my previous curiosity as 
to how the stones became so completely covered with blood. I 
saw this act repeated by pike, some large, others small. 

I took a rope from the bottom of my boat and cut it into 
twenty pieces, each about two feet in length. I tied two large 
hooks in the end of each rope. I went ashore and rolled these 
in the black muck of the river, so that these ropes resembled the 
color of the water-snakes. I rowed to the abutment, and with 
a stone and small wooden pegs I securely fastened an end of 
each rope between the narrow openings of the rocks. They 
were perfect imitations. The sun’s reflections on the exposed 
hooks had the desired effect. I went below and waited patient- 
ly for results. In less than half an hour the water was in a 
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perfect agitation, made by the eager pike to secure these snakes. 
Before the sun dropped behind the blossoming trees I counted 
eighteen as fine pike as were ever caught with any kind of lure. 
Eighteen grass-pike dangling on the side of the abutment was a 
J. E. G. 


(Other stories in this competition are to appear.) 


picture seldom seen in an angler’s experience. 


Army and Navy Chiefs. 


DISTINGUISHED LEADERS THAT A WAR WOULD CALL TO 
THE FRONT. 


THE group of portraits herewith presented includes seven of 
the most distinguished chiefs of the army and navy, who would 
command the forces of the United States by land and sea if 
war should break out now. 

Major-General Nelson A. Miles, commanding the army, is 
fifty-nine years old. 
well known. He began his military career as a captain of vol- 
unteers at the beginning of the Civil War, served with distinc- 
tion in the Army of the Potomac throughout all its campaigns, 
and rose to be a major-general of volunteers. After the close 
of the war General Miles became a regular officer in the United 
States infantry, was transferred to the Western frontier, and 
became one of the greatest of modern Indian - fighters. His 
commission as major-general in the regular army dates from 
April 5th, 1890. He is the only soldier in the last half-century 
to reach the position of supreme command which he now occu- 
pies, without having been graduated from West Point. 

The next junior in rank of General Miles, though his senior 
in years, is General Wesley Merritt, now commanding the De- 
partment of the East, with headquarters at Governor’s Island, 
New York. General Merritt was born in New York in 1836, 
was graduated from West Point in 1860, became acaptain of the 
famous Second Cavalry in 1862,and brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers in 1863. Transferred to the Army of the Potomac, he 
commanded seventeen regiments of cavalry, and, under Sheri- 
dan in 1864, made the charge at Winchester that sent Jubal 
Early ‘‘ whirling through the valley.” Next in rank in the 
army, after General Merritt, come Major-General John R. 
Brooke, commanding the Department of the Missouri, with 
headquarters at’hicago; and Brigadier-General Elwell 8. 
Otis, commanding the Department of the Colorado, with head- 
quarters at Denver. 

Rear-Admiral Montgomery Sicard, commanding the North 
Atlantic Squadron of the United States Navy, went from Buf- 
falo, New York, to the Naval Academy in 1851. He has sixteen 
years of sea service and twenty-eight years of shore service to 
his credit. During the Civil War he participated in the capture 
of New Orleans and the attacks on Fort Fisher. One of the 
most exciting events in his career was the loss of the sloop-of- 


His long service and brilliant record are 
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war Narragansett, when under his command, on a reef of the 
Midway Islands, in the Pacific, in October, 1870. Admiral Sic- 
ard’s flag-ship of the North Atlantic Squadron is the cruiser 
New York. The regular date of Admiral Sicard’s retirement 
from active service is September 30th of this year. His suc- 
cessor has been selected in the person of Commodore Frederick 
V. MeNair. 

Commodore McNair is sixty years old, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and has seen well-nigh forty years’ service in the navy. 
He was with Farragut during the war, and subsequently; was 
made a commander in 1872, and was sent to the Asiatic squad- 
ron with the Yantic; afterwards commanded the Kearsarge. 
In 1883 he was made captain and took command of the Omaha. 
From 1890 until 1896 he was in charge of the Naval Observatory 
at Washington. Then he was sent again to the Asiatic squad- 
ron, whence he has just returned. 

The other two portraits given are those of Commodore 
George Dewey, commanding the Asiatic station, and whose 
flag-ship Olympia was to have been ordered to return to San 
Francisco from Hong Kong ; and Commodore John A. Howell, 
commandant of the League Island Navy Yard. 


President McKinley’s 
Smoking-room. 


THE historic old White House always undergoes more or less 
change with each in-coming administration. Partly through 
courtesy to their successors the out-going President’s family 
make but few repairs or changes in the last year of their stay 
in the executive mansion. It thus happens thatit is impera- 
tive, usually, that some freshening and furnishing be done all 
over the house as soon as the new occupants come in. 

This was the case when Mr. and Mrs. McKinley took posses- 
sion last March, and one of the first things which was under- 
taken was the remodeling of Mrs. McKinley’s personal apart- 
ments. These are the upper rooms on the northwest side of the 
house, over the family dining-room and part of the corridor. 
Mrs. Cleveland had the suite in reds, but, as is well known, the 
present President’s wife is very partial to blue, and the rooms 
were decorated, papered, and furnished in the softest shades of 
that color... But the most decided change, and that of which 
Colonel Bingham, who as superintendent of public buildings 
and grounds has charge of it, is most proud, is what is now 
known as the President’s ‘‘ smoking-den.” It is the small room 
at the right of the main corridor. It was formerly used as an 
office and looked more like the down-town quarters of a second- 
rate lawyer than a part of the house in which live the Presidents 
of the United States. 

Colonel Bingham has a pet theory that every room in the 
executive mansion should have a distinctive historic setting, and 
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with this in view he designed the decorations and furnishings of 
this room in close imitation of the old Flemish school of the sev- 
enteenth century. All of the wood-work, including the floor- 
ing, is dark wax-finished oak, which gives it the peculiar rich 
Flemish tone. The walls are wainscotted seven feet high, in 
panels twelve inches wide, and above this they are covered with 
an olive-green damask paper, surmounted by a frieze of Flem- 
ish tapestry representing a forest scene, bordered at the top and 
bottom with handsome mouldings. 

The ceiling is divided into four panels by heavy oak coping- 
beams, which rest on massive carved brackets ; each panel has 
a dazzling background of oxidized gold-leaf, laid on in squares, 
and producing the impression that time has given it its color- 
ing. The fire-place is the handsomest feature of the room. It 
has an old Flemish hood top covered with dark oak shingles ; 
beneath it are pilasters and panels which are skillfully carved 
in fruit designs. The hearth and fire-place are in wrought-iron 
and olive-green tiles. The furniture consists of an antique cab- 
inet, on which lie a complete paraphernalia of a smoker’s lux- 
uries ; a Vandyke settee, on which are two carved panels of 
Dutch drinking-scenes ; and a polished table and chairs of the 
same period. The room is as perfect as possible, and gives one 
a veritable glimpse into a Flemish house of the seventeenth 
century. 


Cuba’s Clarion Cry. 


ARISE, proud sons of liberty ! 
The tocsin sound from sea to sea ; 
For freighted breezes blow 
From pilgrim graves on eastern strand 
To fair Pacific’s sunny land 
The cry of Cuba’s woe. 


The smoke of homes in ashes laid, 
The gloom of souls and lives betrayed, 
Have shrouded that fair sky ; 
With bleeding hearts and anguished tears, 
They beg our heritage of years 
With long and bitter cry. 


Shall we, in cold, unfeeling mood, 
Denying human brotherhood, 

Keep freedom’s banner furled ? 
Ah, no! Fling out those folds of light, 
Proclaim the victory of right 

And justice to the world. 


Then, loved and honored native land, 
Firm as the rock-ribbed mountains stand 
Shall rest our faith in thee ; 
And glad shall sound, from ages past, 
As years roll on while time shall last, 
Thy fame from sea to sea 
HENRY KaLLocn Rowe. 
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Two of Our Naval Commanders. 


THe COMMANDERS OF THE FLYING SQUADRON AT HAMPTON 
ROADS AND OF THE ‘‘ KATAHDIN.” 


CommoporE W. S. ScCHLEY. 


THE general excitement throughout the country since the 
terrible disaster of the United States battleship Maine has 
reached its culminating 
point at the headquarters 
of the navy, at Washing- 
ton. It is almost impos- 
sible to get a word with 
the chief officials of the 
different bureaus. Even 
on the 22d of February, 
when all government of- 
fices were closed in ob- 
servance of the national 
holiday, employés of the 
Navy Department were 
instructed to hold them- 
selves in readiness for 
duty. Among other con- 
siderations pressing upon 
Secretary Long is the 
appointment of com- 
manders for the various 
United States vessels 
which may soon be engaged in belligerent operations. 

Prominent among those to whom our country looks as the 
defenders of her honor upon the high seas is Commodore Win- 
field S. Schley, whose reputation for calm, cool-headed judg- 
ment and prompt, intrepid action at the right moment has been 
tested under diverse circumstances. Rumor for a time whis- 
pered that (although he is the junior commodore of the service) 
he would be sent to command the fleet at Key West. Now he 
has been formally designated as the commander-in-chief of the 
flying squadron formed at Hampton Roads, and hoists his flag 
on the cruiser Brooklyn. In event of hostilities with Spain the 
flying squadron will co-operate with the fleet at Key West for 
the blockading of Cuban ports, and to be sent later to the coast of 
Spain. Torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers will event- 
ually form a part of Commodore Schley’s squadron. The career 
of this distinguished officer is familiar to the public. Born in 
Frederic County, Maryland, October 9th, 1839, he entered the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis at the age of fifteen, and four 
years afterwards began his sea-faring experience by making the 
voyage to Japan on board the United States vessel which es- 
corted the Japanese embassy home, in 1860. He remained 
abroad until the call to arms of the Civil War required the 
presence of all our forces, naval and military, when his daring 
gallantry secured the first prize-ship of the war, the General 
Parkhiil. 

He was next engaged with the Western Gulf Squadron in 
the blockade of Mobile Bay, and, being afterwards transferred 
tothe gun-boat Winona, patrolled the Mississippi River for a 
year. He made the original reconnaissance leading to the at- 
tack upon Port Hudson, at which time the Winona received 
ninety-eight shells in her hull and suffered the loss of fifteen 
or twenty men, but succeeded in evading capture. After the 
assault upon Port Hudson, in which he participated, Commo- 
dore Schley remained six months longer on the river, engaged 
in preparations tending to reduce that stronghold. At the close 
of the Civil War he was ordered to the Pacific coast, where he 
performed various missions of a perilous character, being pres- 
ent at the bombardment of Valparaiso and Callao by the Span- 
ish fleet, and during the same cruise he suppressed insurrections 
at both Middle Chincha Island and La Union, Honduras. 

During tbe invasion of Mexico for the purpose of making 
Maximilian emperor, he was on board the ship sent to carry to 
the allied forces of Austria and France the ultimatum of the 
United States based upon the Monroe doctrine. He served 
abroad at the East India and China stations for several years, 
and, in 1871, took part in the attack upon the Corean fortifica- 
tions on the Salee River by leading the assaulting column. 
Equal in importance (from its motive of self-devotion) to these 
services in time of war was Commodore Schley’s voluntary 
embarkment upon a no less dangerous, if peaceful, enterprise 
for the rescue of Greely from the desolate shore of Cape Sabine 
in 1884. The marvelously short period in which this dash into 
the kingdom of the frost king was accomplished and the starv- 
ing victims snatched back to their homes and civilization is a 
bright testimonial to the commodore’s skill. At present he is 
holding the responsible post of chairman of the Light-house 
Board, the last leaf in the chaplet of honors with which he has 
been crowned by the unanimous vote of the members of this 
board on April 15th, 1897. 

COMMANDER GEORGE F. F. WILDE. 


There is no service under our government in a greater state 
of change at this hour than the Light-house establishment, as 
its list of inspectors is composed of naval officers of the highest 
standing. During the past fortnight no less than six details 
have been made from its numbers, the most important of which 
was the appointment of Commander George F. F. Wilde to the 
command of the vessel known as the ram Katahdin. Com- 
mander Wilde, when a very young man, was given command of 
the dispatch-boat Dolphin, and in her made a trip around the 
world. For the past eight years he has been in the light-house 
service. The vessel of which he has just assumed command is 
very peculiar in construction. She is shaped like an old-fash- 
ioned monitor, and in action shows only twenty inches above 
the level of the sea. Her sides come to a steel cutting edge, and 
her bow is horizontal instead of perpendicular. So solid is the 
ram that on coming in contact with the sides of a battle ship 
she is able to cut through her larger antagonist’s armor ; but as 
a ship’s armor is only five or six feet below the water, the ram, 
extending eiyht feet below, is enabled to strike a more vulner- 
able part and slit the hull open like a paper-cutter would the 
page of a book. The Katahdin is the only vessel in the world 
with a horizontal beak and cutting edge. She carries two or 
three guns to keep off boarders, and her intended use in case of 
an engagement is to hover in the shadow of one of our battle- 
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ships till an opportune moment arrives to slip out suddenly and 
run against the side of the enemy’s vessel. The rapidity with 
which the ship is moving will be taken advantage of to add an 
impetus to the striking force of the ram, which is herself a slow- 
moving vessel. This collision feat of the Katahdin is evidently 
a dangerous operation. At the moment of action all hands will 
be ordered aft to lie down on deck to lessen the shock sustained 
on board. 


Spanish Tars and Torpedo-boats. 


By the time this number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY reaches the 
public the Spanish torpedo flotilla which left the Canary Isl- 
ands on March 25th will probably have arrived at Porto Rico 
or Cuba, to join the other thirty-odd torpedo-vessels of Spain in 
those waters. In other words, our friends the enemy will have 
over forty torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers, to say 
nothing of the cruisers and battle-ships already illustrated and 
described in this paper, within a day’s sail of Key West. The 
coming flotilla consists of the following : Torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers—Terror, Furor, and Pluton, each of 380 tons and a speed of 
twenty-eight knots ; torpedo-boats—Azor, 127 tons, twenty-five 
knots ; Rayo, 120 tons, twenty-two knots; Ariete, 128 tons, 
twenty-five knots ; and Ciudad de Cadiz, 120 tons and twen- 
ty-two knots. 

A torpedo-boat destroyer is nothing more or less than a very 
large torpedo-boat. The ordinary torpedo-boat cannot travel 
in the open sea with safety. A destroyer is between 210 and 225 
feet in length. It draws only four or five feet of water, which 
is about the same that a torpedo-boat draws. It has a coal- 
carrying capacity sufficient to enable it to cross the ocean, and 
it has twin screws and triple-expansion engines, capable of de- 
veloping 6,000-horse power, which insures a speed of thirty 
knots or more an hour. This is considerably faster than the 
ordinary torpedo-boats travel. 

Torpedo-boat destroyers cost between $300,000 and $400,000. 
They are built to carry five or six six-pound guns and one thir- 
teen-pound quick-fire gun. These guns are sufficient to destroy 
any torpedo-boat or to sink an ordinary unprotected gun-boat. 
They also carry two torpedo-tubes. 

Ever since the Spanish torpedo flotilla started westward our 
naval officers have been anxiously calling attention to the fact 
that the United States is likely to have odds of at least two to 
one against her in the torpedo line, if hostilities were to break 
out now, and Spain should seize the opportunity to strike the 
first blow. 

Some confidence is expressed in the alleged inferiority of the 
Spanish seamen, and it is well known that our officers gener- 
ally have a very poor opinion of Spanish engineers, who, they 
assert, would scarcely be able to use their boats to advantage, 
even if the latter were not crippled by their sea-voyage. The 
justice or injustice of this estimate, of course, can only be meas- 
ured by a trial. It is as well to remember, however, that 
Spain’s navy has been on a modern war footing longer than 
ours. The authentic and interesting pictures which we pub- 
lish on pages 232-233 are recent and from official sources. 
They would seem to indicate that in the matter of drill and 
preparation our European opponents are not so very far be- 
hind. 


Life Insurance—More Questions. 


[Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should*inclose a two-cent stamp. ] 

ANOTHER: of the sensational life - insurance speculation 
schemes has ‘‘ gone to grass.” A great number of school teach- 
ers, church-members, and good people of all kinds have been 
induced to pay small monthly premiums to the International 
Fraternal Alliance, of Baltimore, with the expectation and the 
understanding that in a few years they would be paid several 
hundred dollars in return. They now receive notice that the 
concern has failed. 

So much of this business has been done from year to year, for 
the last twenty years, that it is amazing that the public does not 
‘* catch on” to the situation. If those who seek insurance would 
only realize that they want security more than anything else, 
and that they can only get this by paying for it and by making 
a connection with a company of such magnitude that it will be 
next to impossible for it to fail, they would absolutely refuse all 
glittering inducements offered by the thousands of mushroom 
concerns springing up in different sections of the country, and 
restrict themselves to dealing with the old and well-established 
companies. 

The greatest of all the life-insurance companies are naturally 
centred in the greatest financial city on our continent, and that 
is the city of New York. The very fact of their existence and 
of their enormous business has compelled the State to take cog- 
nizance of its duty in respect to their supervision, and the result 
is that the insurance department of the State of New York is 
looked upon as one of the most conservative of all of the depart- 
ments in’ the United States. The present superintendent, the 
Hon. Louis‘F. Payn, since his appointment by Governor Black, 
has diligently applied himself not only to an examination of the 
affairs of the: great olddine companies, but also to the special 
examination of the affairs of the horde of assessment companies, 
new and old, that seek business in the Empire State. It is no 
secret in insurance circles that the examinations thus far made 
have disclosed a peculiar condition of affairs in a good many of 
the assessment companies. If, as the result of the disclosures 
made by Superintendent Payn, he caf suggest remedial legisla- 
tion to meet the requirements of the situation, it is earnestly 
hoped that he will do so and that the Legislature will hasten to 
adopt his recommendations ; for I know of no line in which the 
innocent public suffers more generally and more greatly than in 
that of life insurance. 

‘* A. F.,” of Columbus, Ohio, is kind enough to send me a 
policy of the Western Mutual Life Association, of Chicago, re- 
garding which concern I have had several inquiries. It is an 
assessment company, purporting to do business somewhat after 
the. methods. of the oldsline companies, ‘‘A. F.” writes an 
analysis of a policy, which is certainly very clever and clear. 
He calls attention to the fact that the Western Mutual holds the 
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unique position of incorporating under assessment laws, but 
charging full old-line rates, while at the same time it has a 
much larger liberty in handling funds than the old-line com- 
panies have. 

I need not give the letter of ‘‘ A. F.” in full, for I have al- 
ready clearly expressed myself in reference to assessment com- 
panies, and have made it plain that they have the power, which 
they usually exercise at one time or another, to increase their 
assessments. They generally begin with a low rate of assess- 
ment and end with a high rate. If any of my readers have in- 
sured in the Western Mutual Life Association, and have had the 
promise of an actual return of cash in case of the surrender of a 
policy, or of paid-up insurance, or of an extension of insurance 
on the surrender of the policy, I should be glad to know that 
fact. The ‘‘ illustrations of value computed under this policy,” 
which I find printed on the back of the Western Mutual Life 
Association’s policy, do not seem to me to be an absolute prom- 
ise of payment, but simply an estimate based on assumptions 
which depend upon the experience of the corporation, according 
to the actuary’s rate of mortality. After looking this policy 
over, I can frankly say that I should much prefer to insure in 
one of the great New York companies—the Mutual, the Equi- 
table, or the New York Life. 

“A.C. C.,” of Newburyport, Massachusetts, asks (1) what I 
think of the Union Central, of Cincinnati, and (2) ‘“‘is a com- 
pany held for facts published in printed matter as to what they 
will do, if it is not stated in the policy?’ I reply that I heve 
already, in previous issues, referred to the Union Central. My 
own preference, as I have expressed it heretofore, would be for 
insurance in one of the three great old-line companies of New 
York City—i. e., the New York Life, the Mutual Life, or the 
Equitable. The Union Central is a small company as compared 
with the three large New York institutions, but it is a large 
company as compared with others in the State of Ohio, and one 
of the largest in the West. It does considerable business in 
New York State. Its annual report, which has just been sent 
to me, indicates that its business is growing quite rapidly. In 
what I have written I have had no desire to reflect upon the 
company. I have only expressed my preference, which is a per- 
sonal expression entirely. (2) A company can be held only for 
what it agrees to do, and as the policy is its form of contract 
with the insured, the terms of the policy alone bind the com- 
pany, unless the policy should be supplemented by some other 
form of contract entered into by the company and the insured. 

“H. T. L.,” of Nashua, New Hampshire, asks what I think 
of the I. O. F., no doubt meaning the Independent Order of 
Foresters, ‘‘ with its reserve fund of $2,600,000.” In LESLIK’s 
WEEKLY of March 3d I made some comments on this company. 
I think it is the best of the fraternal organizations, but it must 
be remembered that as the age of its membership increases, the 
rates of its assessments must increase. It is losing a large num- 
ber of members—7,280 were dropped in 1896—and I presume the 
report for the past year, which I have not yet seen, will show a 
great many more lapses. I do not believe in the principle upon 
which such companies are founded, and therefore would prefer 
to pay more and have the security that an old-line company, 
like the Equitable, the Mutual, or the New York Life, would 


give and guarantee. ian 
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Clear Ship for Action! 


THE modern armor-clad war-vessel, whether battle-ship, 
cruiser, or monitor, is practically an experiment, as regards 
the actual amount of damage she could inflict and stand, in 
action. But there is no uncertainty as to how she would fight, 
and what would take place above and below her decks as, 
stripped to the waist and in her war-paint of ghostly gray, she 
sailed into the thunderous combat. 

At the shrill call of the boatswain’s whistle to clear ship for 
action, every man is at his post and hard at work. Flag-staffs, 
railings, hatchways, ventilators, and canopy-frames disappear 
as if by magic, anchor cranes are turned down out of the way, 
and the decks left bare, save for the flash-plates that take the 
first blast of thé great guns. Boats and davits are stowed down 
beyond the sweep of the long black muzzles, loose wood-work 
and all inflammable material are either thrown overboard or 
soaked with water, while the pumps and fire-hose are ready for 
instant use. Everything is clear and snug, but the flag remains 
floating in defiance at the mast-head. The men, like the ship, are 
naked to the waist, and most of them are barefoot. They have 
given their keepsakes and messages to the chaplain, and think 
only of going into the fight—not if they will ever come safely 
out of it. The gunners stand in readiness about the larger 
pieces, each with its store of ammunition close at hand. The 
captain in the conning-tower, sheltered by a foot of steel, scans 
the horizon. On the bridges, at the guns, at the hoists, in the 
magazines and shell-rooms, every one calmly waits. 

Not a word is spoken, except the quiet, brief commands of 
the divisional officer ; but the engines are pounding and seething 
away, and the ship rushes upon the enemy, perhaps two or three 
miles away. In the distance a flash, a puff of smoke, a muffled 
boom signals the opening, and then at last the twelve-inch rifles 
belch forth their awful thunder. The dogs of war have begun 
to bark. The rest is a hell of smoke and fire, of sound and fury, 
subsiding only with the mingled cries of victory and death. 

The war-vessel shown preparing for action in the two fine 
photographs on page 236 is an up-to-date double-turreted moni- 
tor of the Puritan type. Of this formidable craft a naval vet- 
eran, who remembered Hampton Roads and Fort Fisher, said 
recently: ‘‘ What is the matter with the monitor, that those 
who design our ships and who do not go to sea in them must 
have battle-ships ? The two-turreted monitor is a fighting ship 
pur et simple, stripped to the waist, and has no solar plexus. 
She does not require a man of cast-steel to get out of her all she 
is capable of. Her main deck is only twelve to sixteen inches 
above water, presenting an armored target that high, and about 
270 feet long. On the top of this are two low turrets, containing 
each two heavy rifles. On top of them is a light superstructure, 
in which are a few light guns for repelling boarders, torpedo- 
boats, etc. With equal guns she can whip any battleship 
afloat.” 
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Remarkable Incident 
of a Battle-field. 


OnE of the most striking incidents of the Civil War is re- 
called by the recent death, at Notre Dame University, Indiana, 
of the Very Rev- 
erend William Cor- 
by. At the time of 
bis death, which 
took place on the 
28th ultimo, Dr. 
Corby was the su- 
perior of the Order 
of the Holy Cross in 
this country, and 
commander of a 
Grand Army of the 
Republic post (No. 
569, Indiana) com- 
posed entirely of 
priests. He was the 
hero of that critical 
hour between four 
' and five P. M. at 
Gettysburg, on July 
2d, 1863. Heavy 
battle was shaking 
the Round Tops. 
Hancock had or- 
dered Caldwell to 
lead the second di- 
vision of the Second 
Corps to the support of a part of Meade’s left line, in what has 
since become famous as the “ bloody wheat-field.”. On Ceme- 
tery Ridge, in column of regiments closed in mass, was a part 
of Caldwell’s division, the Irish Brigade, formerly Meagher’s 
command, but then under Colonel Patrick Kelly. Chaplain 
Corby, the brigade chaplain, climbing a rock in front of the 
troops, briefly besought them to do their duty as men who, hop- 
ing for heaven, dared not falter in the face of death. As the 
priest ceased, every man in the brigade knelt upon the shaking 





VERY REVEREND WILLIAM CORBY. 





eas oe Sia 
A REMARKABLE SCENE AT GEPTYSB 
earth, musket or sword in hand. Chaplain Corby, with right 
arm extended and voice raised above the din of the guns, pro- 
nounced a general absolution ; ‘‘ Dominus noster, Jesus Christ- 
us, vos absolvat,” ete. Close at hand General Hancock and his 
staff, gay with glittering uniforms, sat their horses, reverent 
spectators of a scene such as was never before or since enacted 
on this continent, and far the most impressive incident of the 
great battle. Not half an hour had passed before many of the 
soldiers were “ off on the long furlough ”—killed in the ‘‘ bloody 
wheat-field.” 

The illustration of this thrilling scene is taken from the 
painting, ‘‘ Absolution under Fire,” the work of Paul Wood, a 
youth of sixteen or seventeen years of age and a student at Notre 
Dame University. Wood met with a tragic fate, being killed in 
an attempt to escape from a burning hotel in Chicago. 


Financial—The War Fever. 


(Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
tters should inclose a two-cent stamp. ] 


THERE is no disguising the fact that the people of the United 
States have the war fever, and have it ‘‘ pretty bad.” They are 
smarting under the indignities which we charge to the Spanish 
people, including the loss of the Maine, with no explanation or 
apology from the Spanish nation—and certainly an explanation 
or apology should have been made whether the Spanish people 
were responsible for the loss or not —the insults to Americans in 
Havana ; the uncharitable way in which our generous contribu- 
tions to the sufferers in Cuba have been received’; and, beyond 
all, the sense of justice which prevails among our people. All 
these things make them feel that the time has come to toe the 
mark, if need be, and teach Spain a much-needed lesson. 

‘Free Cuba” is the ery of the American people, and it is 
very probable that nothing will satisfy this cry except the ab- 


solute freedom of the unfortunate island from Spanish domina- 

tion. Congressmen, hearing from their constituents and anx- 

ious for re-election, naturally take up the cry that reaches them 

from their homes, and it is no secret that President McKinley 

has had al! be could do to hold many of the members in check. 
er the proposition for an armistice will prevail may well 
stior od, 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 


The stock that would suffer perhaps more than any other by 
war with a foreign nation like Spain, which would subject our 
commerce to the raids of privateers, would be the Standard Oil 
stock, and this fact no doubt accounts for the heavy decline in 
the price of this gilt-edged security, the decline in the past few 
weeks aggregating over 120 points. 

Conservative men still question the likelihood of actual war 
between Spain and the United States. It must be remembered 
that usually there are three stages through which war is reached. 
First, the stage of bluster, bluff, and bullying. We have passed 
this stage with Spain. Secondly, the stage of diplomacy, upon 
which we are now entering, and from which some think we are 
about emerging. Finally, the stage of actual hostilities. 

Diplomacy is proverbially slow in its methods of procedure, 
and it always offers an opportunity for arbitration to step in. 
All these things must be considered, not only as possibilities but 
as probabilities, before a declaration of war can be anticipated. 
Nevertheless, it must always be borne in mind that nations, like 
individuals, are sometimes hot-headed and impulsive, and that 
a blow very often follows a word, and after the blow has been 
struck nothing but war is possible. 

As I have predicted, the market has had sudden and violent 
fluctuations. With every sense of fear comes a desire to sell, on 
the part of the owners of stocks, and accordingly they are in- 
clined to lessen their holdings and buy in at lower figures. The 
bears, always impetuous and generally rash, occasionally find 
they have oversold the market, and when they seek to cover by 
purchases they run against a scarcity of stocks. Many pools 
have been formed by wealthy investors to purchase the best of 
the stocks on every decline of a half per cent. Of course a 
protracted season of uncertainty, doubt, and anxiety might 
lead these pools to unload, and with every unloading the mar- 
ket would drop to a lower level, but I still believe, as I have said 
before, that those who have money and who stand ready to pick 
up securities, especially of the gilt-edged kind, on every drop, 
will have no occasion to be sorry after a few months have 
elapsed. The war with Spain cannot be a protracted war, at 
the worst, and a war with Spain is not by any means a proba- 
bility. : 

‘““H. J. S.,” of Boston, asks if I believe Metropolitan Traction 
is selling on its merits. I reply that Ido. Its earnings indicate 
as much, and in the near future-a combination of all the local 
transit interests in the greater 
New York is possible and prob- 
able. If such a combination 
should be made it will be easy 
to understand the strength not 
only of Metropolitan Traction 
and Manhattan Elevated, but 
also of Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
and the Third Avenue stocks. 
A combination of the elevated 
and surface lines of the greater 
New York would result in the 
establishment of one of the 
strongest and most prosperous 
traffic corporations in the world, 
in the heart of a congested 
district, where earnings would 
reach phenomenal figures. 

“P. H. C.,” of Toledo, Ohio, 
asks what I would do if I had 
$2,000 and wished to speculate. 
I reply that if I wished merely 
to speculate and not to make 
an investment I would buy any 
of the low - priced securities, 
awaiting, of course, an oppor- 
tunity to buy at the lowest fig- 
ure, as nearly as possible. My 
preference would be for Con- 
solidated Ice common, a four- 
per-cent. dividend-payer, selling around thirty at this writing ; 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, now selling at about thirty-eight ; 
Atchison-preferred at about twenty-six, with possibilities of a 
dividénd ; Union Pacific preferred ; and, to goa little higher, 
the Atchison Adjustment fours, a bond paying four per cent., 
and earning it, and selling at present at about sixty. I think 
that the purchase of any of the low-priced securities at present 
prices will net a profit before next fall, and, in some instances, 
a very remarkable profit. 

“J. P. B.,” of Buffalo, says ‘he holds 100 shares of Western 
Union stock, which he purchased at a higher price than it can 
at present be sold for. He wishes to know whether he had bet- 
ter sell and buy in ata lower figure, or whether I would advise 
him to buy another hundred shares at the low figures, and thus 
even up the price on both lots. I certainly would not advise a 
sale at a loss. “If he has the money to purchase an additional 
hundred, ‘‘ J. P. B.”” would better do that and await develop- 
ments. 

““G, F. B.,” of Cannon, Connecticut, asks in regard to the 
wisdom of exchanging his New York, Susquehanna and West- 
ern stock for Erie, on the terms offered by the latter company. 
In my judgment, the exchange had better be made, as I find 
that some of the strongest men in Wall Street have made the 
transfer, and appear to be satisfied with it. In fact, I do not 
see what else remains for ‘“‘G. F. B.” to do under the circum- 
stances, JASPER. 


The Dangers of Sea-food. 


OBSERVATIONS GROWING OvT OF THE RECENT SUDDEN DEATH 
oF ANTON SEIDL. 


THE recent sudden death in New York of Anton Seidl, the 
famous Hungarian orchestral leader and composer, has once 
more drawn attention to the dangers lurking in sea-food—for, 
according to the diagnosis of the physicians who attended his 
death-béd, it was an apparently innocent dish of shad-roe, eaten 
at mid-day, that upset the stomach of the unfortunate musician 
and caused his death but a few hours afterward, at the very time 
when a select number of his friends and fellow-musicians were 
assembling at his house for a dinner-party. With him perished 
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the elaborate plans for the establishment of a permanent orches- 
tra in New York, to be maintained and conducted by him under 
the endowment of a number of wealthy patrons of music. 

Whether Mr. Seidl’s untimely death, with its symptoms of 
blood-poisoning, was directly caused by the consumption of fish, 
or whether, as is declared by many physicians, it was rather the 
result of an unhealthy condition of his body, only aggravated in 
this instance by the food that happened to disagree with him, 
there would seem to be enough ground for widespread alarm in 
the mere fact that sea-food, as such, is declared dangerous by 
our best authorities on toxicology. 

The extreme view of the deadly nature of some of the poisons 
lurking in the bodies of oysters, lobsters, crabs, and fish has 
been voiced in the most recent authoritative work on ‘“ Pto- 
mains, Leucomains, Toxins, and Antitoxins,” published by Pro- 
fessors Vaughn and Novy, of the University of Michigan. In 
this book, after reciting a great number of well-authenticated 
cases of poisoning from oysters, raussels, and fish, the authors 
say: 

The theory of Burrow that these animals are always poisonous during 
the period of reproduction has been received with considerable credit. 
However, cases of poisoning have occurred at different seasons of the 
year. 

Some fish are always poisonous. Others are poisonous, or, at least, 
markedly so, only during the spawning season, Still others are subject 
to epidemic bacterial diseases, and those affected with certain of these 
diseases furnish flesh that is poisonous to man—or, in other words, the 
bacterial disease is transmitted to man with this food. The Spaniards 
use the word siguatera to designate the complex of symptoms induced 
in man by the eating of fish that are physiologically poisonous. 

The observed untoward symptoms are explainable by supposing the 
existence of putrefaction or of a marked idiosyncrasy in the consumer. 
That this supposition is not true is shown by the following facts: 
1. Poisoning with perfectly fresh fish occurs not only in the tropics, where 
decomposition goes on rapidly, but in the temperate zone as well, and 
during seasons of the year and under conditions that exclude the possi- 
bility of the ill effects being due to -putrefactive changes in the meat. 
2. Certain species of fish are so well known to be poisonons, even when 
perfectly fresh, that their consumption is at times resorted to—notably 
in China and Japan—for suicidal purposes. 

Dr. Schmidt, a noted German authority on toxicology, con- 
cludes his studies on a recent epidemic of fish-poisoning in Rus- 
sia with the following statements : 

1. Poisoning with fish is not due to putrefaction. 

2. Fish-poisoning (in Russia) is always due to some -aember of the 
sturgeon tribe. 

3. The genesis of -fish-poisoning has no relation to the method of 
catching the fish, the use of salt, or imperfections in the methods of 
preserving. 

4. The poisonous substance is not distributed throughout the ani- 
mal, but is confined to certain parts. : 

5. The poisonous portion cannot be distinguished from the non- 
poisonous, either macroscopically or microscopically. 

6. Thoroughly cooked fish-meat is never poisonous. 

7. The fish-poison is an animal alkaloid, produced most probably by 
bacteria that cause an infectious disease in the fish while alive. 

Opposed to these ominous scientific judgments, which are cer- 
tainly calculated to make any layman hesitate to partake of 
another morsel of fish, bivalve, or lobster, be it ever so tooth- 
some, are the comforting views of the old school of doctors who 
scoff at ptomains and their reputed deadliness. 

Thus, Dr. George F. Shrady, of New York, a physician of 
acknowledged experience and good judgment, when consulted 
on this subject, gave expression to these reassuring views : 

I cannot bring myself to believe in all that is said about the deadly 
effects of ptomains. If but a part of it were true, people would be 
fuund dead and dying all around us, by reason of their constant con- 
sumption of oysters, fish, cheese, ‘‘ high ’’ game, and ice-cream, all of 
which are declared to contain no end of ptomains. Yet such is not the 
case. In my belief the few cases of apparent poisoning that have re- 
sulted from the eating of such food in almost each instance were due 
to more obvious causes, such as an existing disease or predisposition 
to disease in the victim. 

If fish is so poisonous, how is it that whole races of mariners and 
fishermen have managed to subsist on this staple of food for these 
thousands of years without any appreciable effects from the alleged 
poisons persistently consumed by them ? 


A Merchant on Advertising. 


OnE of the most remarkable tributes ever paid to the ousi- 
ness of advertising was contained in an address by Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden on “‘ Advertising as a Business Force,” delivered at 
the recent convention of the Merchants’ Association in New 
York City. Mr. Ogden is a partner in one of the greatest dry- 
goods houses in this country, that of John Wanamaker, of New 
York and Philadelphia, and he spoke with the authority of one 
who has advertised extensively and tested thoroughly the ad- 
vantages of calling attention to his business through newspaper 
columns. 

The gist of Mr. Ogden’s address was contained in the follow- 
ing remark ; ‘* The success of a business depends on three things 
—merchandise, service, and advertising ; and advertising I re- 
gard as the dynamic power of the business. It makes the busi- 
ness when taken seriously.” Mr. Ogden’s views will be indorsed 
by every sensible and experienced business man. His further 
statement that it required a high degree of skill to write adver- 
tising matter intelligently will also be appreciated by all who 
have looked into the matter. 

He might have added that it makes a vast difference in what 
newspaper an advertisement appears, and apropos of this it 
may be stated that no advertising can possibly be more bene- 
ficial than that in LESLIE’s WEEKLY. It is one of the few 
papers that rank with the best magazines in the quality of its 
contents and the intelligence and buying ability of its constit- 
uency. It is, in fact, even a better advertising medium in some 
respects than the leading magazines, for it is kept by thousands 
of its purchasers, the advertising pages not being stripped out 
before the issues are bound, as is the case with many of the 
larger magazines. Bound volames of LesLiz’s WEEKLY with 
the advertisements, as well as the literary and pictorial matter, 
preserved complete and frequently noticed and referred to, are 
to be found in thousands of households, and in libraries, private 
and public, all over tae Union. Surely an advertisement in- 
serted in a publication so attractive and having so wide a 
circulation cannot fail to be a dynamic power in any man’s 
business, 
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THE MONITOR ‘‘ PURITAN” FIVE MINUTES BEFORE ROLL-CALL FOR ACTION, 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY E, MULLER.—{SeE Pace 24.) 





THE MONITOR “ PURITAN” FIVE MINUTES AFTER ROLL-CALL—‘ OLEAR SHIP FOR ACTION !” 


A MONITOR GETTING READY FOR ACTION. 
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acre orchards, or more, receive 
cadia free. Finely illustrated pamphlet sent free. 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


PERSONALLY- 
CONDUCTED 





OLD Point COMFORT, 
RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON 


April 7-—$35.00, 


OLD POINT COMFORT AND 
WASHINGTON, 


April 23.—$22.00. 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 


April 7 and 23.—$16.00., 


WASHINCTON. 


April 21, and May 12.—$14.50. 


For Itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; or address GEO. W BOY D, Assistant 
General Passe nger Agent, e - ei 
J. B. HUTCHINSON OOD, 

General Manager. oe 1 Pass. Agent. 








The Merit 










Great 


homes, clubs and cafés. 


‘The vintage offered this 
; season is especially dry 


SOLD BY 


@. B. ZInx & CO., N.Y. 
8.6. PIERCE CO., Boston. 





ARCADIA ORCHARD HOMES 


colony. Farming and fruit-raising in the mild cli- 


mate of Snak River Valley is the most profitable. 
Join the Arcadia Colony. All purchasers of five- 
uilding lot in Ar- 
T. T. DANILSON, 
Arcadia, Malheur Co., Oregon. 





ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTE. 


Senp a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and freceive 
by return mail an illustra’ booklet on Atlantic 
oy, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 

ell'as other information of value. Please note eso 
that frequent fast trains ns go with Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between hg ee soe and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Reading route. 


AssottT’s Angostura Bitters do the work. You 
don’t know how. But eating’s a pleasure, and you 
feel like play. Abbott's is the original. 





Tue Sohmer Piano has successfully passed the most 
severe critical test'by the highest musical talent in the 
world. 


Dr. S1ecert’s Angostura Bitters, the renowned ap- 
petizer, cures dyspepsia, etc. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soora- 
Inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


SuPpEeRioR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rne Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfaumers, fancy- 
goods stores. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
It is 
and the refined musical public. 


SOHMER & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET. 








“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 




















COINING MONEY! 


That’s what 
Agents for... 


$50 Stearns’ $90 
$75 Bicycles $75 


will be doing this season. 





We can’t tell you about our offer in 











of absolute PURITY, 'W “ ; > 
fine BOUQUET and The ones who use it Ss “wow andl eve Qvovres> 
y aver dont ; o 
——— PRICE has are the ones who pd Ba gd gists sell it. ts pots to obtain ee ae THE TEETH. 
say it is h eali ing 8 Druggist, send 75 cents, the regular retail price, 
bes S> a for complete package (large bottle of liquid Sozo- 
sweeteni ng and: dont and box of Sozodont Powder) by express or 





the favorite of the artists | 
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FROM DECAY, 


THE GUMS Wy 


FROM SOFTENING, 
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FROM IMPURITY, 
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mail, carriage prepaid in the U.S. or Canada; or 
same and 4-0z. cake of Sozoderma Soap ( for the 
complexion) for $1. Address, HALL & RUCKEL, 











Western it aro” GONSTANTINE’S i 
me ones PINE TAR SOAP 

to the first place in who use (Persian Healing) 

American Champa it all the x 

pisces the high- priced time for 


Ymamafer Sore 


and pleasing. 

Pleasant Valley $ | AroogsTs STao TS STNTOSTOIS TOS . . F 
Wine Co., ~. |Buying Dress Fabrics at this Store 
SOLE MAKERS, Advertise in Leslie’s. 

Rhei _ NY, A whether one buys them across a counter, or through the 


mails, gives positive safety on at least two points :-— 

First, that the style is new, carefully selected, and correct. If it’s an 
old style still in favor, we'll tell you so, and make the price right. 

Second, that the fabric is precisely what we say it is. We don’t take 
the manufacturer's word for anything. 
Widths are by our yard-stick, not by a 
mill ticket. If we say that a color is 
fast, it zs fast, for before we say that it 
is, we have boiled it and treated it with 
chemicals to test it.- All wool means 
all wool,—not even a tenth part cotton. 
Same way with all-linen and all-silk. 

Whatever else our news-letters may 
be, they are truthful. They may not 
always interest you, but you will learn 
to always believe them. 

We are having a tremendous run just now on our Cotton Fabrics. 
It is probably the largest assortment ever gotten together in one store. 
Cotton dress stuffs are very good things to test a store with. They are 
cheap,—big assortments don’t cost much, so the question of leadership 
comes down to the three points of 


Styles, Qualities, and Prices 


We'd like you to test our leadership on exactly those points. ~ It’s 
impossible to give any description in such an immense Moe as this, but 
here are some hints of kinds and prices, and samples will do the rest. 





Printed Ombré Striped Lawns, at Se. Cheviots, at toc. to 25¢ 





this brief space. Write for our terms Printed Spiral Striped Lawns, at 8c. Madras, at 12%c. to 25c. 
Gend two 3-cent stampe for this beautiful magdee? ir Printed Lawns, at roc. Galatea, Striped or Plain, at 35c. 
Groh pasion gets, me" we nly.” E.G. STEARNS & CO. syracuse, w.v. Printed Striped Organdies, at toc. French Printed Organdie Lisse, at 35¢c. 
a ae eo eee Nee | «Printed Dimities, at 12}¢c. French Printed Mousseline Carreaux, at 3§¢. 
Printed Madras Cloth, at 12'%c. French Printed Organdie Raye, at 37¥4c. 
Fine Printed Organdies, at 15c., 17¢., 25¢. French Pr’t’d Grenadine Carreaux, at 37%c 
Printed Batiste, at 12\%c. French Printed Plumetes, at 45c. 
Scotch Cheviot, at 35c. French Printed Piqués, at 50c 
Scotch Madras, at 35c. Irish Printed Dimities, at 25c. 
Scotch Ginghams, at 18c. to 3Ic, Irish Printed Linen Lawns, at 25¢. 
[} American Ginghams, at 6c. to 25¢. Silk and Cotton Mousseline de Soie, at soc. 
‘ Silk and Wool Plaid Madras, at 45c. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Broadway 
Section 189 New York 








10¢ 25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS 





(Please address exactly as above) 


PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
WEAR KNONX’S HATS 
MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 











THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED. 


Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours.....- 
Via New York Central and Michigan Central Route 














PREPARED. TO RAM THE ENETIIY. 


Most of Uncle Sam’s battle-ships are provided with a ram—a steel knife attached to the bow of the ship under water in such a way that it is part of the vessel’s structure. At full 


speed any enemy would be cut squarely in two. 


Our illustration shows the crew on the superstructure of the Terror, prepared toram. The roaring of ber boilers is terrific. The fire 
men are temporarily out of the stoke-hole. 


The engineers stand by, when the crash comes, to open the safety-valves ; mayhap she will go through the enemy at full speed. 


prone to guard against being thrown by the first concussion, which is likely to be severe, though it may be scarcely felt if the enemy’s ship is the lightest. They are ready, 
however, for immediate hand-te-hand conflict. 


The crew lie 




















Tue Marvex (jrove. 


This Glove, embodying the 
highest Art in Glove Making, 
is now on sale. 
Messrs. —TTREFOUSSE & CO., 
Chaumont, France, recognized 
as the largest buyers of Real 
Kid Skins, and the most expert 
manufacturers of Fine Gloves 
in the world, are making this 
love for the undersigned only. 
he Marvex will appeal at once 
to all who appreciate a superior 
and perfectly shaped glove. 


B.AltmandGo. 


NEW YORK. 





sBit= 
California 
Limited 


Santa Fe 
Route 


The Perfect Train 


Newest Pullmans, Buffet-Smoking-Library 
Car, Through Dining Car, Pintsch Gas. 


The Direct Route 
2265 miles Chicago to Los Angeles. 

The Shortest Time 
72 hours from Chicago, 69 from St. Louis, 


Apply to any Agent for detailed information. 


W. J. Black, G.P.A. (C. A. Higgins, A.G.P.A.- 
Torexa, Kan. C ¢ 











DEER PARK HOTEL. 
**On the crest of the Alleghanies,’’ 
Deer Park, Maryland. 


Several desirable cottages FOR RENT for the 
coming season ; ready for occupancy from June Ist. 
These cottages are equipped for housekeeping; or, if 
preferred, meals -can be taken at hotel. 

Most desirable location in the Mountains. On 
line of B. & O.R. R. For terms and full information, 
adiress D. C. JONES, Manager, B. & O. Building. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





SCHMELZER TALKS. 


I sEE dot dey are ledding ub on der cry ohf 
suppress foot-ball since der regular season 
closed. If dot rough foot-ball game efer is 
stamped out der surgeons vill suffer amid der 
rechoicings ohf der barbers who got a chob 
py it. 

A young vomans came into my florist-shop 
for some Maréchal Niel roses. I don’t got some 
und suggest American peauties— but it’s no 
good. She said dot der murderer dot she 
vanted to give dem tw vas a Frenchman. 

I obened a case of Limburger dis morning 
und aftervards valked up dot shtreedt dey vos 
tearing up to asphalt. Ohf der two odors I 
oxperienced, I dinks der shtreedt shouldt got 
der medal.—Judge. 
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It's Such a Good Lamp 


it becomes your best friend. It 
cannot blow out nor jar out. 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet 312. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





POSITIVELY CIVEN AWAY! 


150 Photographs of the Klondike, 


ALASKA AND THE N. W. TERRITORY, 


Full set free toall First ard only reliable photo. ever pub 
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MARGELLA SEMBRIGH 


The Renowned Prima-Donna. 


the. 





MARCELLA SEMBRICH Writes: 


Additional praise of Vin Mariani is oe 


it Is 
so well known; but it is a pleasure to again add testimony 
to the superiority of this marvelous tonic. 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 


Never has anything been so highly and so justly praised as 


| VIN MARIANI | 


MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS FRENCH TONIC for BODY, NERVES and BRAIN 
FOR OVERWORKED MEN, DELICATE WOMEN SICKLY CHILDREN 


Vin Mariani is indorsed by the medical faculty all over the world. It is 
specially recommended for Nervous Troubles, Throat and Lung Diseases, 
Dyspepsia, Consumption, General Debility. 


MALARIA, WASTING DISEASES AND LA GRIPPE. 


Sold at all Druggists. Refuse Substitutions. 


VIN MARIANI GIVES STRENGTH. 


SPECIAL OFFER —To all who write mentioning LEsLrr’s WREKLY, we send a 
book containing portraits and indorsements of EMPERORS, EMPRESS, PRINCES, CAR- 
DINALS, ARCHBISHOPS and other distinguished personages. 


MARIANI & CO.,52 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Paris—4: Boulevard Haussmann: London—83 Mortimer Street; Montreal—28-30 Hospital Street, 


BUFFALO 











lished. Every phow. copyrighted. Interesting and highly in- 
structive. Worta $5.00; ve give them away. Send address 
LANE, HALL & CO., Dept.L, Providence,R.!. | A T E R 
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‘TOBACCO 


e) EST SE 
Qsrusest cau BEST 





tobacco so good that it would be 
impossible to better it. 
tleman’s luxury. 


jes-For the return of 36 silver paper strips 
from 5 cent cuts of Boot Jack, we will 
send to any address free of charge a hand- 
some aluminum pocket case for tobacco. 


BOOT JACK: 


A chewing 


A gen- 


JOHN FINZER & BROS., Manufacturers 
Louisville, Ky. 
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INE 
any GASOL 


FOR MARINE SERVICE ‘ano LAUNCHES 


ENGINES 


1898 








No Fire 
No Smoke 
No Smell 
No Heat 





torun. Starts at once. 


Power. 











Economical. 


: ‘ ; No 
Explosions 


No Danger 


No 
Government 
Inspection | 


Absolutely safe. Easy 
Durable. 114 to 50 Horse 


Compact. 
Send for catalogue of Launches and Engines, containing testi- 
monials from those who are using them. 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO., 50th St. & Lancaster Ave., Phila.,Pa. 


New York Office, 621 Broadway. 

















In Albuminuria of Bright’s Disease, 
Albuminuria of Gestation, etc. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Surgeon-General (retired) U.S. Army, formerly 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind und Nervous System in the University of 
New York, etc., Washington, D. C.: 
*“Thave 


used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER remarkabie effect. When taken in large 


quantities its influence in such cases is unmistakably beneficial. In one case of Puerperal 
Mania it was a powerful adjunct to the other means used to effect a cure.’’ 


in the Albuminuria of Pregnancy with 


“As a preventive of Puerperal Con- as most 
vulsions and Puerperal Mania I regard the valuable. 
it should with this view form the constant beverage of pregnant women in place of ordinary 
water. I have had considerable experience with this water in the treatment of Bright*s Disease. I have 
witnessed the Albuminuria of this affection and also casts of the renal vessels disappear on the use 
of the water, and this not only in a single case, but in several of which I have full notes. It must in these 
cases also be taken in large quantities and its use continued for a considerable time.” 


Dr. William H. Drummond, Profes sor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's 
University, Montreal, Canada: 


‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis—Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys of Gouty and 
Rheumatic origin, as well as in the graver to act as a 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I have found b veritable 
antidote, and I know of no other natural agent possessing this important quality.”’ 


Dr.G. A. Foote, of Warrenton, N. C., ex-President State Medical Society, for- 
merly Member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and also of the 
State Board of Health: 


“In Bright's Disease of the Kidneys I have in many cases noted the disappearance of Albumi- 
nuria and casts L WATER which I regard as the most efficacious 
under the action of TTHIA of known remedies in this distressing 
malady, so difficult of successful treatment. I have also witnessed excellent results from this water in 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, and it is my habit to prescribe its free use in every case of pregnancy 
under my care, certainly after the sixth month, and I| have yet to see any untoward results where my 
directions were obeyed. That the water is a preventive and antidotal to the causes producing 
Nausea, Headache and Puerperal Convulsions, in my opinion admits of no question,”’ 


George Halstead Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine of the 
raculty of Paris, in the **New York Medical Journal,” August 22, 1896, Says: 


“There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and Bright's Disease, 
whether acute Spring No 2, accompanied by a milk diet. In 
or chronic, as all cases of pregnaney where albumen is 
found in the urine as late as the last week before confinement, if this water and a milk diet are prescribed the 
albumen disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guarantee against 
puerperal convulsions, Used as a substitute for ordinary water during gestation, it will be 
found invaluable as a preventive of puerperal convulsions and other disturbances incident 
to this condition. It is also an undoubted tonic to both mother and child, allaying at the same time 
nausea and vomiting.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Springs open Sor Guests rom June 15 te Oct. 1. 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gen- 
erally. Pamphlets on application. 
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THE COOK’S TALISMAN 
| and always to be depended upon for soups, 
Sauces and made dishes. Be sure you get the 


Genuine with blue signature. 


COMPANYS } Send address for Cook Book to 
| Liebig Co., P. O. Box 2718, New York. . 
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done 


that’s the way of the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Dalat alata lalalalaalaltaiataiatattad ? 
> , ** Contains as much flesh-form- , , 
rs ing matter as beef.”’ o 
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Bevel-Cear | 
Chainiess Bicycles 
The Darintigst, JAUNTIEST, most at , Pr 7 t 25 
“~ Breakfast sane Mee Sel ot che yese | io ait ailin. 





Hartford Bicycles, - 50 


zs The NEWEST bicycle 
Pe) with the OLDEST name 
()( () | Qi dr an ij % ae t Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 







oe BICYCLE +- 'e ' Vedette Bicycles, $40 ard 35 
PRICE—$60 | oe ' \ 
** Has stood the test of more : 7 teal “SS Lg ~ > ; Machines and Prices 
’ Or, if fitted with a practical, C J ; 
than one hundred years’ use noiseless, unobtrusive Ram- - Y i: Cuaranteed. 
amng all classes of people, ¥ : 4 ” 


BLER Gear Case (inclosed 
chain model), #5 additional 
is charged. 


and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
— Medical and Surgical Journal. 





POPE MFG. CO., 


People of refinement who purchase Ramblers, . Pie oa HARTFORD, CONN. 

are assured of three satisfactory things concern- ; ele 

ing their mount, viz.: F Parr: 
“NAME, QUALITY, PRICE.” rs j af 





TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & co. Ltd. Rambler Agencies Everywhere. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. GORMULLY & JEFFERY°MFG. CO. 


PerervreCCCC CCC CCC CCC CCC. fi Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
i a i a i i i i i i lial New York, Brooklyn, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Cleveland, London. 
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@ © | Boston” 
| ” # Easy and 
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i | ‘* Silver plate that elias,” f Md 
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BY vears of persevering endeavor, we have made 
possible the fact that shocs can be made to 
sell at popular prices and have the same material, 

Stvles and wearing qualitics to be found in high price 
shoes. It is our earnest desire to please the public, 
which we cndeavor to do by giving the best value in shoe 

leather that experience and skill can produce. f 

. | ; 
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Our spring and summer styles are made on many new lasts, especially 
designed to counteract the annoyances usually found in summer shoes, | 
»A and still retain the latest shapes. We have all the popular leathers, suck 
m7 NY $f as Black, Tan and Brown Vici Kid, Brown and Tan Willow Calf, Ca 
, ) ed Patent Calf, French Enamel, ete., made in 155 stijles and widths from Ato EL. 
bt + 
NONE GENUINE unless W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped op 
bottom. If not convenient to our stores or dealers, try our Mail Ord 
Department. We send shoes everywhere on receipt of price with 25 cent 
extra for carriage. State size and width wanted, we can fit you. 


The 

































































on spoons, forks, etc., is a guar- Lies flat tothe lea. caTacocue rrom W/, L, DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
antee of quality the world over. “ Cannot Unfaste 
| The prefix—1847—insuresipe gen aes Accidentally. Gordin's. Sanftarium, 314 Fine | OB “MY OWN” CYCLES 
uine Rogers quality >. SOLO =7WHE S m St,, Dept »; 8. F., Cal, Special With Patent Combined Automatic 
ef . . way hi a> WHERE a on treatment by mail. Coaster and Brake. Coast with 
| MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 7 Sampie air e EARL & WILSON: — dals apationary ond feet on 
7 : 2 o. r » ¢° ze a 4 {/ TaN C > 4 o > 4 : othing so since in- 
ee Bee eee ae MD co eit ES eo I a 
7 " : i »rices. ‘¢ SH, 
4 For sale by all leading dealers everywhere, GEORGE osTt@, BosTon,Mass. f ( 1 Cc OL LARS & Cc U F F — Rasonnors” Send f 5 catnitenee and special 
i" : BEST IN THE WORLD offer, F. 8. BEAVIS, 29 B St., Peorta, Ill. 
t ) : —- ———-- 
4 ; i ‘ — r 
i ade AND Dectring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
/ LITHOGRAPHERS =the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
“ 4 " - r ’ Lae ' ‘ P sh , Vs , j " — ne o as m. 











